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cribed to those parts of the 'objective' series which are not experi- 
enced by any finite individual. Are they simply 'possible experi- 
ences/ in Kant's phrase, or are they actually realized in some con- 
nected experience? If the former is meant, all the objections 
brought against Kant's 'mogliche Erfahrung' and Mill's 'permanent 
possibilities of experience' would seem to be applicable; if the latter 
is intended, we have a partial inclusion within an experience of a 
higher order, the difficulties of which view seem fully as great as 
those which may be urged against the complete inclusion of absolute 
idealism. The essential feature of this difficulty has just been dis- 
cussed. It asserts that ' a term taken in another relation must needs 
be an intrinsically different one,' as James himself phrases it. This 
assertion concerns the inmost nature of conscious existence and can 
not be brushed aside so easily as James seems to do. The extent to 
which the inclusion occurs— or, if this language seem objectionable, 
the extent to which there is numerical identity of elements— is quite 
immaterial, the real difficulty being the question how such an iden- 
tity is possible at all. To conclude, the philosophy of pure experi- 
ence does not account for our awareness of a world beyond our indi- 
vidual experience; and it also fails to show how there can be a world 
that is common to a multiplicity of individuals. It is much to be 
desired that the more detailed presentation of James's doctrines in 
his long-awaited work on metaphysics will soon be forthcoming. 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Wisconsin. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Psychology: An introductory study of the structure and function of 
human consciousness. James Rowland Angell. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1904. Pp. 402. 

Text-books in psychology may be divided roughly into three classes. 
The first consists of superficial systems of definition and classification 
which give the reader the false impression that he knows the subject. 
The books of the second class consist of original sketches on selected 
processes, or new theories, which leave the reader fascinated with the 
material, but without power of orientation in the subject as a whole. 
The books of the third class consist of systematic and well-balanced ele- 
mentary statements of the facts, but so condensed that the reader must 
either have the guidance of a teacher or have access to treatises and 
original sources. The book before us is of this last class. That makes 
it preeminently a text-book to be used by a teacher in class work, and it 
is from this point of view that the present reviewer will consider it. 

The author regards psychology as descriptive and explanatory. " The 
psychologist's explanations consist chiefly in showing how complex 
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psychical conditions are made up of simpler ones, how the various 
psychical groups which he has analyzed grow and develop, and finally how 
these various conscious processes are connected with physiological ac- 
tivities, and with objects or events in the social and physical world con- 
stituting the environment." Thus he adopts the biological point of view 
and regards consciousness, not as a metaphysical entity to be investigated 
apart from things, but as one of the manifestations of organic life, a 
part of the psychophysical organism. The most characteristic feature 
of the treatment is the thoroughgoing maintenance of the functional point 
of view. 

The author is neither iconoclastic nor polemic, but proceeds in a plain 
and straightforward manner to outline the facts from the adopted point 
of view. He does not fall into the trap of making too positive statements 
in the interest of clearness, but shows a remarkably apt grace in making 
guarded statements on disputed points. Although the treatment is 
systematic, there is but little evidence of a ' system ' of psychology. His 
natural-science method and point of view forbid this. The book reflects 
a characteristic individual attitude, but the mature reader loses sight of 
that and finds himself reviewing a connected series of tangible and 
verifiable facts. 

This book might well be called experimental psychology, yet there is 
no conspicuous injection of directions for experiment and arrays of 
specific records. General conclusions are given in the spirit of the ex- 
perimental psychologist. It might be called physiological, yet only two 
chapters are devoted to the review of physiological data. But the ex- 
planation never leaves the physiological factor out of account. It does not 
profess to be 'educational' psychology, yet the mode of treatment and 
the choice of illustrations make the text replete with suggestive hints in 
regard to the development of the mind. The factors of evolution and 
development are always in the foreground showing the history and mode 
of functional adaptation. It is not philosophical, being specifically 
limited, yet the choice of terms, the guarding of generalizations, the 
incidental laying bare of psychological grounds for philosophical infer- 
ence, and the prevailing tone make one feel that the book lays a good 
foundation for a genuine interest in philosophy and constitutes a good 
propaedeutic for it. The same is true with reference to the logical, 
ethical and esthetical aspects. 

The style is rather guarded than brilliant. Where there are abund- 
ant data, e. g., on the senses, the digest style is rigid; but in other parts 
it is lighter, though always technical. The most original discussion is on 
the subject of reasoning, where, of course, the functional theory appears 
to the greatest advantage. The book is not divided into the three tradi- 
tional divisions, yet the familiar names are used and a more logical 
development of the subject is obtained by a parallel treatment of the 
cognitive, affective and conative factors. 

The book has the essentials of a good text-book. It reflects the genius 
of the teacher and the investigator. And for the general scientific reader 
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who occasionally wants to read the ' latest and best ' in general psychology, 
this is now the book. 

C. E. Seashore. 
University of Iowa. 

The Ethics of Naturalism. W. E. Sorley. Second edition, revised. 

Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1904. Pp. 338. 

The chief changes and additions which have been made in this new 
edition of a familiar work are indicated by the author in his preface: 
" A more positive definition of Naturalism has been given in Chapter I. ; 
a great part of Chapter IV. has been rewritten, chiefly on account of the 
fresh light thrown upon Shaftesbury's philosophy by the publication of 
his 'Philosophical Begimen' in 1900; Chapter V. [Nature as the Moral 
Standard] appears now for the first time; a section on the factors of 
moral development has been added to Chapter VI.; a few pages on the 
psychology of pleasure and pain in Chapter VIII. have been rewritten; 
short discussions of some recent contributions to evolutionist ethics have 
been added to Chapter IX. ; and the concluding chapter has been rewritten 
and considerably shortened. Apart from these modifications, and from 
frequent minor changes in expression, the argument of the whole book 
remains unaltered both as a whole and in detail." 

That argument has lost none of its value in the twenty years that have 
elapsed since its first presentation. It remains now, as then, one of the 
clearest and most connected criticisms of the varied tendency in ethics 
known as Naturalism, a term which describes all systems which imply 
that ' the completest account of the world as a whole is the description of 
it in physical terms.' It is true that this term as thus defined seems 
hardly applicable to the moral-sense writers or even to Mill, but the 
author has well traced the course of development by which the more 
typical contemporary systems have arisen from their more ambiguous 
forerunners. And it is a special advantage of the book that it does thus 
criticize the whole development from a single point of view. The defect 
of the work is that of its virtue — it perhaps does less than justice to the 
value of the evolutionary movement, judging it, as it does, exclusively 
from the aspect of principle. It is surely an overstatement to say ' that 
the theory of evolution — however great its achievements in the realm of 
natural science — is almost resultless in ethics.' Perhaps a more accept- 
able conclusion and one more expressive of the author's position is that 
" the further we go in examining any naturalistic theory, the clearer does 
it become that it can make no nearer approach to a solution of the ethical 
question than to point out what courses of action are likely to be the 
pleasantest, or what tendencies to action the strongest; and this it can 
only do within very narrow limits both of time and of accuracy. As to 
what things are good it can say nothing without a previous assumption 
identifying good with some such notion as pleasant or powerful. The 
doctrine of evolution itself, which has given new vogue to naturalism both 
in morality and in philosophy generally, only widens our view of the 
old landscape. By its aid we can not pass from ' is ' to ' ought,' or from 



